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a worn-out poetical metaphor, Flaubert was willing to
make his heroine speak out of character. It would be
hard to find an absolutely convincing metaphor in the
whole of his work. Some of them are really comic, as
this of Rosanette. Toutes ces images qu'elle se creait
lui faisait comme autant de fils qu'elle aurait perdus,
Pexces de la douleur multipliant sa maternite. . . .3

The fact is that Flaubert did not possess the very
finest kind of literary discrimination. He had an un-
usual visual faculty which he turned to good account,
but the use he made of it was primitive. Most of his
descriptions are visual pageantry, sometimes impressive,
sometimes beautiful, sometimes as tedious as the tail-
end of a Lord Mayor's show when we are waiting to
cross the Strand. Of the faculty which employs visual
imagery to differentiate the subtler emotions of the soul,
Flaubert had little or nothing at all. The true faculty
of metaphor was denied him.

Lacking this, a writer cannot be reckoned among the
greatest masters of style. But Flaubert lacked something
more fundamental still. If we consider his works in the
order in which they were written we are chiefly struck by
the strange absence of inward growth which they reveal.
The surface texture of UEducation Sentimentale is more
closely woven than that of Madame Bovary, but the scope
of the story itself is, if anything, less significant. Flaubert's
vision of life had not deepened in the long interval which
separates the two works. He saw a larger extent of life,
perhaps, but he saw no farther into it; he had acquired
more material, but no greater power of handling it; he
manipulated more characters, but he could not make
them more alive. Though the epicure of technical
effects may find more to interest him in the later book,
it is impossible not to endorse the general verdict that